Carter: 

• paying 

The  Conestoga  Athletic  Com- 
plex is  still  in  its  forming  stages 
and  may  be  experiencing  some 
growing  pains  according  to  Pat 
Carter,  Director  of  Central  stu- 
dent services. 

The  centre  is  in  about  its  18th 
month  of  operation  and  accord- 
ing to  Carter,  “The  building  is 
profitably  efficient,  and  given 
what  information  we  have,  year 
two  is  better  than  year  one,  and 
we  assume  that  year  three  is 
going  to  be  better  than  year 
two.” 

The  college  has  never  had  any 
type  of  athletic  facility  before 
and  it  is  staffed  with  a group  of 
professionals  who  are  learning 
and  growing  alongside  the  cen- 
tre. 

“It  (profit  efficiency)  is  not  as 
good  as  it  is  going  to  get  right 
now,  but  we  are  all  growing, 
learning  and  improving,”  said 
Carter. 

The  actual  cost  for  running 
the  centre  for  the  year  1981/82  is 
estimated  at  $360,000.  That  in- 
cludes the  costs  for  staff,  main- 
tenance, supplies  and  other  sim- 
ilar services. 

The  income  the  centre  is 
estimating  for  the  same  time 
period  is  $400,000. 

“The  projected  income  ...  at 
this  point  in  the  year,  we  can 
look  at  and  say  is  a little 
optimistic,”  said  Carter. 

The  income  comes  from  many 
different  areas  for  the  centre. 

“The  facility  is  rented  to 
outside  user  groups.  Contracts 
are  signed  with  (groups)  like  the 
city  of  Kitchener,  the  city  of 
Cambridge  and  the  K-W  Ser- 
toma  (speed  skating)  club.” 
These  groups  have  purchased 
space  within  the  centre  on  a 
regular  basis  — the  repeat 
clients. 

“In  addition  to  that,  we  have 
groups  who  want  to  use  the 
centre  just  one  time.  We  have  a 
car  show  coming  into  the  arena 
in  April,  the  Waterloo-Welling- 
ton  Science  Fair,  we  had  an 
old-timer’s  hockey  tournament 
not  that  long  ago,  so  it  is  a 
one-shot  type  of  thing  and  that 
generates  income,’’  said 
Carter. 

The  centre  also  has  member- 
ships that  can  be  purchased  by 
^^nyone  in  the  surrounding  com- 
unities.  Family  rates  are 
^^vailable  for  parents  and  their 
children  under  18.  There  are 
corporate  memberships  for  five 
employees  (minimum)  of  a 
company.  Alumni  students  (and 
spouse)  receive  a reduced  mem- 
bership rate.  The  final  member- 
ship available  is  the  one  present 
students  pay  with  their  tuition. 

Students  who  are  presently 
attending  the  college  in  a full 
time  program,  contribute  $15, 
through  tuition,  for  a member- 
ship. The  student  body  contrib- 
utes approximately  $30,000 
through  that  fee  towards  the 
upkeep  of  the  Centre.  The  col- 
lege pays  $150,000  towards  the 
Centre’s  upkeep. 

“The  student’s  are  getting 
their  money’s  worth.  One  of  the 


Centre 
its  way 

comparisons  that  I can  make, 
personally,  is  as  a student  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  where 
the  activity  gave  one  access  to 
the  Physical  Activities  Com- 
plex. But  there  were  three 
active  classes  going  on  in  the 
building  at  the  same  time,  so 
your  access  to  the  gymnasium 
and  that  sort  of  thing  (was 
limited  to)  heavily  booked 
squash  courts  or  swims  during 
scheduled  hours. 

“The  way  the  rentals  are 
being  worked  right  now  (at 
Conestoga)  it  leaves  the  max- 
imum amount  of  time  open  for 
students,”  said  Carter. 

She  also  said  that  the  amount 
of  use  the  centre  is  getting  by 
students  is  also  worth  the 
money. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bob  Neath, 
Director  of  Athletics  and  Stu- 
dent Activities,  for  the  college 
feels  that  the  students  aren’t 
making  the  best  use  of  “their” 
Centre. 

“They  aren’t  using  it  like  they 
could,”  said  Neath. 

A survey  conducted  by  Spoke 
on  the  use  of  the  Centre  by 
students  supported  Neath’s 
statement.  Not  near  enough 
students  are  using  the  facilities 
they  have  paid  for. 

During  intramurals  the  centre 
was  put  to  good  use  by  as  many 
as  50  students  at  a time.  But 
areas  such  as  the  weight  room 
and  the  gymn  suffered  from 
lack  of  use  during  many  of  the 
hours  open  to  students.  The 
squash  courts  are  a well  used 
facility  at  the  centre. 

Spoke  monitored  the  centre 
for  a full  week,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

The  complex  is  one  of  the 
college’s  ancillary  enterprises. 
It  is  designed  to  break  even  or 
generate  a profit. 

“What  we  do  is  develop  an 
operating  budget  and  an  es- 
timate of  income  that  indicates 
a profit.  This  year  we  have  a 
$40,000  leeway.  The  college  isn’t 
attempting  to  make  money  with 
the  Conestoga  Centre.  Its  main 
objective  is  to  function  in  a 
break-even  operation,”  said 
Carter. 

Neath  says,  “The  centre  is 
operating  on  a break-even  bud- 
get. Expenses  must  be  recov- 
ered from  revenue.” 

One  source  of  revenue,  pres- 
ent student  membership  fees 
are  flexible  and  they  will  rise  to 
meet  growing  budget  demands. 

“It  is  inevitable  (that  the  fees 
will  rise).  Every  time  you  have 
to  increase  student  fees  you 
have  to  be  very  careful  that  it  is 
a rational  move  that  students 
can  understand.  There  will  have 
to  be  slight  increases  as  operat- 
ing expenses  rise,”  said  Carter. 

However,  Neath  feels,  “You 
can’t  tap  the  students  much 
more.  We  have  to  have  a self 
imposed  ceiling  on  student  in- 
creases, but  we  do  need  support 
to  help  the  centre  break  even." 

“The  Conestoga  Centre  is  part 
of  Conestoga  College  and  we  all 
must  work  together,”  said 
Carter. 


Rod  Kosmick,  computer  systems  teacher,  explains  the  workings  of  a mechanical  arm  to  Bette  Stephenson. 
Minister  of  Education,  Colleges  and  Universities,  during  her  tour  of  the  technical  wing.  Also  included  on  the 
tour  are  (left  to  right):  John  Scott,  co-ordinator  of  the  computer  systems  program,  Joe  Martin,  president  of 
Conestoga,  Veronica  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  Don  Schott,  chairman  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Community  Industrial  Training  Committee.  The  computer-controlled  robotic  arm  was 
built  by  Don  Weber  and  Rob  deVlugt  as  a third  year  project  in  the  computer  systems  program. 


Stephenson  tours  campus 

Conestoga  receives  grant 
for  computer  equipment 


Conestoga  held  a formal  presentation 
Friday,  Jan.  29  in  recognition  of  the  $738,600 
grant  received  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  purchase  equipment  for  the  high 
technology  programs. 

Among  the  guest  speakers  was  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Bette  Stephenson,  minister  of  education, 
colleges  and  universities.  She  commended 
Conestoga  for  the  fact  that  they  received  the 
largest  grant  of  any  of  the  community 
colleges  in  the  province. 

“We  can  only  conclude  from  that,  that 
Conestoga  and  Kitchener-Waterloo  are  doing 
something  right,”  she  said. 

The  grant  was  part  of  a total  of  $8  million 
awarded  to  Ontario  colleges  under  the 
provincial  government’s  Board  of  Industrial 
Leadership  and  Development  (BILD). 

Conestoga  received  two  separate  grants. 
One  grant  for  $545,000  was  given  towards  the 
purchase  of  equipment  to  be  used  in  pro- 
grams in  numerical  control  and  computer- 
aided  manufacturing  (CAM).  Another 
$193,600  grant  is  to  be  used  for  the  college’s 
existing  electronics  programs,  such  as  Elec- 
tronics Engineering  Technician,  Electronics 


Engineering  Technology,  and  the  Telecom- 
munications System. 

BILD  was  announced  by  Premier  William 
Davis  in  January  of  1981.  Its  intention  is  to 
spur  the  creation  of  new  jobs;  to  diminish 
inflation  by  aiding  the  development  of 
procedures  that  will  result  in  cost  control  and 
reduce  energy  use;  to  assist  in  development 
of  export  trade  for  Ontario;  and  to  foster 
increased  productivity  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search and  development  and  high  technolo- 
gy. 

Conestoga  received  tentative  approval  for 
their  fund  proposal  June  30,  1981.  after 
applying  in  April. 

The  ceremony  concluded  with  a tour  of  the 
technical  wing  which  included  a look  at  the 
equipment  purchased  with  the  grant. 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  Conestoga  will 
continue  to  provide  leadership  to  other 
colleges,”  Stephenson  said. 

Kenneth  Hunter,  former  president  of  Con- 
estoga, was  also  a guest  at  the  presentation. 
Hunter  is  working  for  a two-year  term  as  the 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  in  Manpower 
Training. 


Admiral  employees  offered  course 


Canadian  Admiral’s  450  em- 
ployees, laid  off  since  November 
of  last  year  when  the  company 
went  into  receivership  and  was 
forced  to  close  it’s  two  Cam- 
bridge plants,  are  being  offered 
special  courses  to  help  them  find 
new  employment. 

Conestoga  College,  with  fund- 
ing from  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  set  up  a program 
designed  to  make  employees 
more  aware  of  their  skills  and 
employment  opportunities. 

According  to  Garry  Perry,  a 
councillor  in  the  program  the 
course  is  divided  into  two  specif- 


ic parts,  job  search  and  job 
councilling. 

The  course  councillors  are 
working  closely  with  local  un- 
employment offices  in  looking 
for  jobs  in  the  region  and  in 
other  areas. 

“We  are  trying  to  make  this 
program  as  flexible  as  possibly 
to  meet  the  individual  needs. 

“In  the  job  search  program 
we  teach  applicants  about  writ- 
ing resumes,  where  to  look  for 
jobs,  how  to  maximize  their 
skills  and  to  properly  prepare 
for  job  interviews,”  says  Perry 
who  has  previous  experience  in 


vocational  training.” 

“Job  councilling  is  directed 
more  at  the  individuals  previous 
skills  and  how  they  can  adapt 
these  to  new  jobs  in  other 
areas,”  he  adds. 

Admiral  employees  are  still 
optimistic  that  a buyer  will 
purchase  the  company’s  assets 
and  reopen  both  Cambridge 
plants. 

“If  the  company  reopens,  the 
course  will  probably  be  discon- 
tinued." Perry  admits. 

Until  the  situation  is  clarified 
the  college  will  continue  to  help 
the  employees  find  new  jobs. 
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Poland  gets  taste 
of  a 'B'  movie  hero 

Ronald  Reagan,  Charleton  Heston,  Pierre  Trudeau, 
Frank  Sinatra,  amongst  others,  turned  up  on 
television  last  Sunday  evening  in  a Martin  Pasetta 
produced  extravaganza. 

The  show  wasn’t  a mini-series,  situation  comedy,  or 
awards  presentation  (which  Pasetta  is  used  to 
producing).  The  event  was  a variety  program  with  a 
theme  that  has  never  been  tried  before  and, 
hopefully,  will  never  be  tried  again. 

The  theme  — to  make  Poland  (and  in  turn  the 
Kremlin)  aware  of  the  discontent  of  the  west  about 
General  Wojciech  Jaruzelski’s  military  rule  of  his 
country.  , , , 

Leave  it  to  the  United  States  and  their  former  show 
biz’  president  to  make  a point  through  an  entertain- 
ment medium.  Reagan,  a former  actor  turned 
politician,  is  returning  to  his  days  of  old.  A lot  of 
soapy  dialogue,  a tear  jerker  ending,  and  you  are 
bound  to  have  the  audience  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand. 

That  is  all  fine  and  dandy,  but,  who  does  he  want  in 
his  palm?  The  American  viewers  or  the  Polish 
government?  If  it  is  the  Poles,  he  should  have 
checked  to  see  if  Jaruzelski  has  cable  before  all  that 
production  money  was  spent. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  Reagan  was  thinking 
when  he  loaned  his  name  to  this  television  show. 
There  is  a possibility  that  he  was  asleep  when  Pasetta 
came  to  call  and  his  staff  made  the  decision  for 
him. 

Trudeau  was  one  to  jump  on  Reagan’s  T.V. 
bandwagon.  Although  he  has  maintained  that  martial 
law  saved  Poland  from  a worse  fate  (Reagan  says  it 
was  Soviet  pressure),  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  come 
out  and  say  it  again.  Especially  on  a program  that  is, 
without  a doubt,  not  going  to  alter  Jaruzelski’s  view 
of  his  country’s  situation. 

Margaret  Thatcher  was  another  prime  minister 
who  stated  her  stand  against  Poland’s  actions  on 
Reagan’s  T.V.  special.  While  her  own  country  is  in  a 
state  of  severe  recession,  gang  wars,  and  high 
unemployment  she  managed  to  get  away  long  enough 
to  tape  a message  for  the  show.  It  is  hard  to  take 
medicine  from  a doctor  who  can’t  seem  to  cure  her 
own  problems  at  home. 

Pasetta  and  Reagan  lined  up  an  impressive  guest 
list  of  western  leaders  and  Hollywood  stars.  Heston 
was  probably  there  because  of  all  the  powerful 
religious  roles  he  has  played  in  the  Hollywood  movie 
industry.  Surely  Moses  could  at  least  get  the  Polish 
regime  to  turn  their  heads  and  listen. 

The  actual  reason  behind  Polish  martial  law  being 
declared  was  to  crush  Solidarity  which  is,  or  was,  led 
by  Lech  Walesa.  Solidarity  had  attracted  10  million 
members  that  included  1/3  of  the  Polish  Communist 
party.  In  an  attempt  to  stop  Jaruzelski’s  military  rule 
Reagan  began  by  denying  the  Poles  U.S.  aid. 

Now  he  has  his  T.V.  show.  Its  main  purpose  is 
undefined,  although  it  is  probably  there  to  ease  the 
hearts  of  many  Polish-American/Polish-Canadian 
people  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  It  would  be  ludicrous 
for  either  Reagan  or  Trudeau  to  believe  the  Poles  (or 
the  Kremlin)  is  going  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  a 
Washington  production. 

Maybe  Reagan  has  set  a new  precedent  in  politics 
with  this  introduction  of  television.  If  he  had  been 
President  during  Jimmy  Carter’s  stint  at  the  White 
House  maybe  all  those  athletes  who  trained  so  hard 
for  the  Moscow  Olympics  wouldn’t  have  been 
disappointed.  Instead  of  a boycott,  Reagan  would 
have  ordered  a Johnny  Carson  special  with  George 
Burns  (as  God,  of  course),  Cheryl  Ladd  and  political 
leaders  of  his  choice.  You  better  watch  out  Russia, 
“Here’s  Johnny 


Counselling  offices  offer  new  courses 

informed  as  to  the  progress  being  made.  ^ 
So  far,  the  response  to  the  tutoring  service  has 
been  very  good.  If  you  need  some  help,  or  you 
would  like  to  be  a tutor,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
go  to  the  counselling  office.  Maybe  they  can 


Tutoring  services 

Have  you  seen  the  posters  around  the  school 
with  “Ziggy”  on  them?  You  know,  the  ones  that 
say  “Academic  concerns  - maybe  we  can  help.” 
The  Counselling  Office  hopes  the  message  in  the 
posters  is  getting  across  to  the  students  because 
they  are  very  willing  to  assist  a student  with 
anything  from  study  skills  to  individual  help  in  a 
subject. 

If  a student  requires  individual  help  in  a 
subject,  the  counsellors  look  to  the  vast  resources 
that  the  student  population  offers.  Since  October, 
there  has  been  a Peer  Tutoring  Service  operating 
in  the  college.  Students  who  need  help  in  a subject 
are  matched  with  students  who  can  give  help  in 
that  subject. 

To  be  a student  tutor,  you  must  be  a second  or 
third  year  student,  have  a B in  the  course  you  are 
offering  help  in,  and  have  a good  recommenda- 
tion from  one  of  your  teachers.  When  the  student 
and  tutor  are  matched,  they  sign  an  agreement  to 
work  together  for  a certain  number  of  hours.  The 
maximum  they  can  agree  to  is  10  hours  at  one 
time,  spread  over  any  number  of  days  or  weeks. 

The  student  being  tutored  puts  down  a $5  fee, 
and  then  the  college  pays  the  tutor  the  balance, 
(at  a rate  of  $3.50  per  hour). 

After  the  tutoring  is  completed,  the  two 
students  sign  a contract  stating  how  many 
tutoring  hours  were  completed.  From  there,  it  is 
up  to  the  two  students  whether  to  negotiate 
further  tutoring  sessions. 

Throughout  the  process,  the  counselling  office 
tries  to  ensure  that  contact  between  the  student, 
the  student  tutor,  and  the  teacher  is  maintained. 
The  teacher  can  often  suggest  what  areas  the 
tutor  can  concentrate  or  with  the  student,  since 
she  is  the  expert  in  that  area.  In  addition,  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  the  tutor  to  keep  the  teacher 


help. 


Women  in  business 


Business  students  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  are  a series  of  seminars  on  Women  in 
Business  being  offered  jointly  by  the  Counselling 
Office  and  the  Business  Division.  The  first 
seminar  was  in  November  on  Sexual  Harass- 
ment, and  the  most  recent  one  was  January  19  on 
Assertiveness.  For  the  next  seminar,  we  hope  to 
have  a woman  who  is  actually  involved  in  some 
aspect  of  business  come  to  speak  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  seminars  are  about  women  in  the  business 
world  but  are  open  to  any  business  student  who  is 
interested.  The  information  should  be  useful  both 
to  women  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  a career 
in  business,  and  to  men  who  might  be  working 
with  women.  Hopefully  the  seminars  will  help 
students  when  they  graduate  and  enter  the 
business  world,  and  give  them  that  extra  bit  of 
knowledge  they  need  to  survive  and  succeed. 

Assertiveness  training 

Do  you  tremble  at  the  thought  of  getting  up  in 
front  of  the  class?  Do  you  automatically  say 
“yes”  when  someone  asks  a favour  whether  you 
want  to  or  not?  Perhaps  assertiveness  training  is 
for  you.  There  will  be  an  assetiveness  training 
group  starting  up  here  at  the  college.  It  will  be 
run  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  from  2:30-3:30.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  on  February  9.  If  you  are 
interested,  please  come  to  the  counselling  and 
Information  Desk  and  sign  up. 


Resource  Report 


New  Books 

We  have  just  received  a 
copy  of  the  Kent  Commission 
report  on  newspapers  in  Can- 
ada. The  Commission  came 
into  being  on  September  3, 
1980  as  a result  of  the  closings 
of  two  well  respected  news- 
papers: the  Ottawa  Journal 
and  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 

This  report  is  the  result  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  industry 
as  a whole.  The  aim  is  to 
suggest  a better  course  for 
Canadian  newspapers.  The 
Kent  Commission  report  con- 
siders “the  responsibility  of 
the  newspaper  to  society, 
how  owners  and  publishers 
perceive  those  responsibili- 
ties, and  how  the  reading 
public  perceives  them.” 

A statement  of  principles 
for  Canadian  daily  newspa- 
pers and  a number  of  recom- 
mendations are  included. 
Cartoon  submissions  from 
fifteen  artists  add  a little 
humour 

Updates 

A new  update  in  the  L.R.C. 
is  the  1980-81  CANADA 
YEAR  BOOK.  This  is  the 
latest  edition  published  by 
Statistics  Canada  which  re- 
cords developments  in  the 
country’s  economic,  social 


and  political  life.  Almost  any- 
thing you’d  ever  want  to 
know  about  Canada  is  includ- 
ed in  this  1004-page  volume, 
from  employments  and  in- 
comes to  cultural  activities 
and  leisure. 

Magazines 

manufacturing  en- 
gineering is  celebrating 
its  50th  anniversary  edition 
with  a review  of  manufactur- 
ing and  the  society  which 
guides  its  progress.  This  re- 
view begins  with  “Industry  in 
the  depression  1932-1939”  and 
deals  with  the  situation  in  the 
larger  industries  (automo- 
bile, steel,  and  railroad),  the 
major  innovations  of  the 
time,  along  with  the  histori- 
cal events.  “Industry  at  war 
1940-1945”,  “The  boom  begins 
1946-1950”,  “The  advent  of 
numerical  control  1951-1959”, 


“Electronic  control  moves 
into  the  ascendancy  1960  - 
1969”  and  “The  road  to  the 
automatic  factory  1970-1981” 
all  receive  similar  treatment. 
The  magazine  examines  his- 
tory from  the  industrial  man- 
ufacturing standpoint  from 
1932  to  1982. 

Audio-Visual 

The  latest  edition  of  the 
Conestoga  College  Catalogue 
of  Audio-Visual  Software  is 
now  available  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  all 
the  A/V  holdings  at  each 
campus  listed  alphabetically^ 
by  title  within  the  Library  of 
Congress  subject  classifica- 
tions. So,  if  you  need  infor- 
mation for  essays,  reports, 
seminars  or  personal  inter- 
ests just  drop  by  the  audio-vi- 
sual desk  in  the  LRC.” 


Attention  Students 

Progress  reports,  T2202’s,  income  tax  receipts  and 
information  sheets  will  be  distributed  at  the  Doon 

Campus.  .,,.,- 

Location:  In  the  main  foyer  (across  from  the  stairs 
leading  to  Cafeteria). 

Dates:  February  17  and  18  (Wednesday  and  Thursday). 
Time:  0900  to  1430  hours.  . 

Please  take  the  time  to  stop  and  sign  your  information  sheet 
and  pick  up  your  envelope. 
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Continuing  education:  integral  part  of  college 


Alex  Brown,  manager  of  con- 
tinuing education  at  Doon 
Campus,  feels  that  the  purpose 
of  his  department  is  to  “deter- 
mine the  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty and,  thereby,  contribute  to 
the  community  itself,  through 
continuing  education.” 

Brown,  now  in  his  thirteenth 
year  with  Conestoga,  has  been 
manager  of  continuing  educa- 
tion at  Doon  for  about  three 
years.  The  program  is  basically 
responsible  for  what  goes  on  at 
the  college  in  the  evening  hours 
after  daytime  classes  end.  The 
manager  at  each  campus  over- 
sees the  program  itself  and 
handles  the  administrative  end 
of  things.  He  also- handles  the 
budget,  and,  because  of  that, 
decides  what  courses  will  be  run 
and  how  often  they  will  be  run. 

Each  campus  continuing  edu- 
cation manager  holds  meetings 
with  the  director  of  continuing 
education  to  make  sure  there  is 
not  too  much  overlapping  of 
courses.  Each  individual 
campus  trys  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  local  community  as  best 
they  can,  but,  obviously,  if  they 
all  carried  the  same  courses  at 
each  campus  there  would  not  be 
enough  students  to  make  all  the 
classes  feasible. 

The  college  oper- 
ates quite  a variety 
of  programs. 


Facilities  are  also  a problem 
in  that  all  the  campuses  cannot 
run  every  available  course  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  space 
or  equipment.  Courses  such  as 
auto  mechanics  and  data  pro- 
cessing are  very  popular,  but 
because  facilities  are  limited, 
only  a certain  number  of  stu- 
dents can  be  allowed  to  take 
them. 

However,  Brown  says,  classes 
are  flexible  and  if  a lot  of  people 
want  to  take  a certain  course, 
the  college  will  try  to  start 


another  class  to  accommodate 
these  people. 

Generally,  a class  must  have 
a minimum  of  15  students  and  a 
maximum  of  25  to  be  set  up. 
Although,  when  a course  is  first 
introduced,  the  college  may  run 
it  with  fewer  than  15  people  until 
it  becomes  more  popular. 

Most  courses  run  one  or  two 
nights  a week  for  10  to  12  weeks, 
and  average  between  36  and  39 
hours  total. 


“Sometimes  it  is  like 
a miniature  K-W  on 
any  given  night.” 


The  academic  year  for  contin 
uing  education  is  broken  up  into 
three  semesters.  More  popular 
courses  may  be  run  every  se- 
mester, while  less  popular  ones 
may  be  run  just  once  every 
three  semesters. 

Brown  says  that  one  gets  to 
know  through  experience  just 
what  the  demand  for  certain 
courses  are  and,  therefore,  how 
often  they  should  be  run. 

The  college  operates  quite  a 
variety  of  programs,  from  gen- 
eral interest  courses,  such  as 
« different  arts  and  crafts,  to 
courses  which  are  geared 
toward  employment,  such  as 
data  processing  and  real  es- 
tate. 

“Sometimes  it  is  like  a minia- 
ture K-W  on  any  given  .night,” 
says  Brown,  “because  of  the 
different  kind  of  people  who 
attend  the  classes.” 

“I  see  continuing 
growth  in  the  next 
few  years.” 


“We  relate  to  a number  of 
professional  associations,”  says 
Brown,  “to  find  out  what  kind  of 
training  these  businesses  are 


Opera  lovers  unite! 


Continuing  Education  at  Doon 
campus  is  offering  a course  for 
you  music  lovers.  Opera  music 
lover’s  that  is.  A DISCOVER 
OPERA  course  allows  an  oppor- 
tunity for  opera  lovers  to  get 
together  and  share  their  enthu- 
siasm for  this  unique  form  of 
music. 

DISCOVER  OPERA,  a nine 
week  course,  began  on  Monday, 
February  1,  at  84  Frederick  St., 
the  Women’s  YWCA  in  Kitchen- 
er. The  fee  which  covers  class 
sessions  but  not  visits  to  opera 
performances,  is  $51. 

The  course  offers  music- 
lovers  an  in  depth  exposure  both 
to  established  favorites  or  to 
more  rarely  encountered 
operas.  Some  of  these  include. 


Workbook  aids  job  search 


looking  for  in  a possible  employ- 
ee and  to  incorporate  the  neces- 
sary training  into  the  courses  at 
the  college.” 

In  fact,  much  of  the  curricu- 
lum for  some  of  the  courses  has 
been  developed  by  local  indus- 
try. IBM  has  helped  a lot  in  the 
development  of  the  college’s 
data  processing  and  computer- 
related  courses.  Local  real  es- 
tate boards  have  also  had  some 
input  to  the  development  of 
continuing  education  courses  in 
their  field. 

Many  of  the  program’s  teach- 
ers come  from  the  professional 
sector.  All  teachers,  however, 
are  interviewed  and  selected  by 
the  college.  Those  with  no  pre- 
vious experience  are  en- 
couraged to  take  a course  in 
teaching.  This  program,  which 
the  college  runs,  is  not  yet 
mandatory,  but  Brown  feels  that 
it  will  probably  become  so  in  the 
future. 


All  parts  of  the  col- 
lege are  working  to- 
gether. 


“Continuing  education  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  college,” 
says  Brown,  “and  I see  continu- 
ing growth  (of  the  program  at 
Conestoga)  in  the  next  few 
years.” 

“All  parts  of  the  college  are 
working  together,”  says  Brown. 
He  feels  the  continuing  educa- 
tion program  is  fitting  in  with 
the  college’s  financial  require- 
ments. 

And,  as  long  as  continuing 
education  and  the  day  school 
people  continue  to  co-operate  as 
well  as  they  have  been.  Brown 
feels  they  will  both  be  able  to 
work  together  to  maximize  the 
college’s  educational  possibili- 
ties. 


La  Traviata  (Verdi)  Jenufa 
(Janacek),  Riders  to  the  Sea 
(Vaughan  Williams),  and  Rinal- 
do  (Handel).  The  music,  plot, 
composer  and  history  of  each 
opera  are  discussed,  the  libretto 
provided,  and  a number  of  taped 
recordings  are  played  to  allow 
listeners  to  Study  different  in- 
terpretations. Organized  excur- 
sions and  tours  have, been  ar- 
ranged for  those  interested  in 
seeing  live  opera. 

Dr.  David  Stanley-Porter,  a 
lecturer  in  opera  appreciation, 
will  be  the  instructor  for  the 
DISCOVER  OPERA  course. 

For  more  information  on  this 
course,  tours  to  operas  or  regis- 
tration, contact  Doon  campus 
Continuing  Education  Office. 


Searching  for  a job  can  be 
difficult,  but  with  a new  work- 
book developed  by  Bonita  Rus- 
sell, Supervisor  of  Career  Ser- 
vices, the  task  can  be  a little 
easier.  Heading  Out  ...  A Job 
Search  Workbook  contains  a 
series  of  exercises  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  the  job  search 
process.  There  are  three  units 
within  this  book:  “Who  Are 

You”  — personal  skills  and 
interests  inventories.  “What 
Are  You  Looking  For?”  — key 
elements  which  influence  career 
decision-making,  and  “How  Do 
You  Find  It"  — technical  skills 
related  to  obtaining  employ- 
ment. There  are  also  several 
appendices  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  resumes,  covering 


Alex  Brown,  manager  of  continuing  education,  talks  candidly  from 
his  office  on  the  main  floor  of  Doon  campus. 


letters,  interviews  and,  analys- 
ing employment  advertise- 
ments. 

The  workbook,  according  to 
Russell,  was  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  a specific  need.  “It 
was  designed  to  bring  into  focus 
the  importance  of  job  search 
skills  and  the  fact  that  this 
search  should  be  oriented 
towards  a career  rather  than 
meer  survival.” 

Russell  adds  that  one  major 
factor  in  the  development  of 
Heading  Out  was  that  most  job 
search  materials  available  in 
1980  were  either  outdated,  pub 
lished  in  the  United  States  or  not 
specific  to  the  needs  of  commu- 
nity college  students  and  gradu- 
ates. 


Howza  bout  a Sauza? 


Numero  uno 
in  Mexico  and 
in  Canada. 
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The  Guelph  campus  of  Conestoga  College  is  situated  on  Speedvale  Ave.  The  building  includes 
amongst  others  — plumbing,  metal  machining,  and  auto  shops. 


When  was  the  last  time  you 
enjoyed  a beer  or  danced  with  a 
Conestoga  staff  member  at  one 
of  the  schools’  pubs?  If  you 
haven’t  done  either  you  ob- 
viously don’t  attend  Conestoga’s 
Guelph  campus. 

According  to  staff  member, 
Joyce  Uberig,  the  Guelph  staff 
try  to  attend  pubs  because,  “we 
like  them  (the  students)  to  know 
that  we  care,”  Uberig  adds, 
“last  year  I went  to  the  school 
picnic  and  entered  the  sack 
race.  The  race  was  a disaster 
but  the  picnic  was  a lot  of  fun.” 
If  Uberig  (or  Joyce  as  the 
students  know  her)  was  a teach- 
er one  might  understand  why 
she  wants  a positive  relationship 
with  the  students.  But  Uberig  is 
not  a teacher.  She  is  the  manag- 
er of  support  services  which 
means  she  is  in  charge  of, 
“everything  that  isn’t  academ- 
ic.” Uberigs’  responsibilities  in- 
clude the  counselling  depart- 
ment, student  records,  the  phys- 
ical plant,  security,  the  typing 
pool,  switchboard,  cafeteria  and 
the  bookstore. 

At  Guelph  it  is  obvious  that  the 
staffs’  co-operative  attitude  is 
reflected  in  the  students’  atti- 
tude. 

Recently  the  student  lounge 
was  renovated  by  G.S.A.  Color- 
ful murals  were  painted  on  the 


walls,  tables,  stools  and  ping 
pong  tables  were  purchased  and 
electronic  games  were  in- 
stalled. 

One  immediately  notices  how 
clean  and  well-kept  the  lounge 
is,  considering  499  of  the  820 
students  are  enrolled  in  courses 
that  have  a rapid  turnover. 
Courses  such  as  the  apprentice- 
ship programs  have  a new  group 
of  students  every  eight  weeks. 

The  cafeteria  which  opens 
onto  a courtyard  is  also  neat  and 
tidy.  This  spring  picnic  tables 
will  be  placed  in  the  courtyard 
so  students  can  enjoy  eating 
their  lunch  outside.  Uberig 
smiles  as  she  explains,  “stu-J 
dents  will  be  able  to  enjoy  their" 
lunch  in  the  sun  just  as  long  as 
there  isn’t  any  nude  sun  bath- 
ing.” 

This  week  during  Guelph’s 
polar  party  Uberig  and  other 
staff  members  have  volunteered 
to  be  he  targets  in  the  “teacher 
toss”  (for  a small  fee  students 
can  throw  a wet  sponge  at  a 
teacher’s  face).  Uberig  laughs 
as  she  says,  “I  would  rather  be 
at  the  other  end  of  the  toss.” 

As  well  as  the  teacher  toss, 
staff  and  students  can  partici- 
pate in  a three  legged  race,  a 
snow  sculpuring  contest,  a jello 
eating  contest  and  a ski  night  at 
Chicopee. 


Katimavik  program  offers  various  experiences 


Judith  Bowman  was  an  ordi- 
nary teenager,  she  had  finished 
high  school  and  couldn’t  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Rather  than  going  to  college 
or  university  with  no  clear  goal 
in  mind  she  applied  for  the 
government  sponsored  pro- 
gram, Katimavik.  Since  then 
she  has  built  a wharf  in  Cape 
Breton  Island,  taught  art  to  high 
school  students,  lived  with  a 
French  speaking  family  and 
made  and  installed  signs  in  a 
Quebec  mental  hospital. 

Katimavik  is  a federally  spon- 
sored program  for  young  people 
between  17  and  21.  People  in  the 
program  are  provided  with  ev- 
erything they  need  to  live  (food, 
transportation,  housing)  a dol- 


lar a day  for  the  nine  months 
they  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram and  an  additional  $1,000  at 
the  completion. 

Each  group  consists  of  33 
members  and  group  leaders. 
One  third  of  the  group  is  fran- 
cophone, half  is  male,  half  is 
female.  Each  group  is  further 
divided  in  that  members  come 
from  different  provinces,  dif- 
ferent income  groups  and  the 
size  of  the  communities  where 
they  are  from  is  different.  These 
five  criteria  are  met  in  each 
group  so  that  members  are  able 
to  experience  lifestyles  unlike 
their  own. 

Judith,  who  is  now  nineteen,  is 
enjoying  the  program  and  feels 
that  the  experience  will  provide 


her  with  many  things  a formal 
education  could  not.  Dealing 
with  people  who  are  different 
from  herself  and  experiencing 
cultures  across  Canada  are  two 
of  the  invaluable  things  she  has 
learned.  The  travelling  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  things  about 
the  program,  she  feels.  After  the 
three  months  in  Quebec  Judith’s 
group  will  go  to  northern  Sas- 
katchewan. 

As  well  as  living  with  the 
group,  members  are  billeted  out 
with  families  in  the  community 
where  they  are  working.  These 
families  can  be  French  or  En- 
glish speaking  so  sometimes  a 
type  of  French/English  immer- 
sion occurs. 

However,  Judith  did  say  that 


while  she  was  learning  a lot, 
there  where  many  problems  to 
overcome.  Living  in  a confined 
space  with  twelve  other  people 
was  hard  for  her  to  adjust  to.  “I 
have  an  older  brother  but  he  left 
home  when  I was  very  young.  It 
was  hard  for  me  to  get  used  to 
living  with  guys  because  I had 
never  done  it.  While  we  were 
doing  physical  work  there  were 
a lot  of  male-female  conflicts. 
They  thought  they  were  superi- 
or, but  we  were  expected  to  do 
the  same  work  as  they  were.” 

She  also  felt  that  she  was 
losing  her  femininity  while 
doing  this  sort  of  work,  but  once 
the  rough  period  was  over  the 
feelings  went  away. 

“We  as  a group  went  through 


The  tradition  grows. 


So  just  say  OV.  OhY&! 


some  incredible  highs  and  lows 
at  the  beginning.  At  first  there 
was  an  adjustment  period  and 
then  we  had  some  great  times, 
but  once  the  newness  wore  off 
and  people  felt  comfortable  they 
started  being  human  and  letting 
their  feelings  out.  I was  ready  to 
quit  at  this  time  because  I didn’t 
think  it  was  fair  for  others  to 
take  their  bad  moods  out  on  me, 
but  then  I realized  I was  doing  it 
too.  Now  we  have  settled  in,  it  is 
like  a family;  you  take  the  good 
with  the  bad.” 

“From  this  group  I have 
developed  closer  friends  than  I 
had  ever  had  before.  These 
people  will  be  my  friends  for 
life,”  she  said.  As  well  as 
making  new  friends  she  has 
learned  French  and  has  devel- 
oped the  ability  to  communicate 
without  language.  “Three  of  our 
group  were  exclusively  French 
speaking  and  at  first  it  was 
pretty  wild  trying  to  communi- 
cate.” 

Katimavik  has  1,287  people  in 
the  program  this  year  and  they 
are  beginning  their  recruitment 
for  next  year.  Recruitment 
director  Elaine  Seigler  ex- 
plained more  about  the  work 
that  the  program  does. 

“Any  community  or  group  can 
apply  to  have  a group  work  in 
their  area.  They  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  work  for  the 
group  to  do.” 

In  Ontario  there  are  groups 
working  in  the  London  area 
They  are  working  for  conserva 
tion  authorities,  at  pioneer  vil- 
lages, with  mentally  retarded 
adults  and  children  and  in 
various  types  of  rehabilitation 
centres.  These  jobs  include 
physical  labour  as  well  as  social 
work. 

Judith  still  doesn’t  know  what 
she  is  going  to  do  with  her  life, 
but  she  does  know  what  she  isn’t 
going  to  do.  The  Katimavik 
program  has  given  her  some 
new  insights  into  life  and  also  a 
thirst  for  travel.  She  has  made 
useful  contacts  all  across  Can- 
ada and  life  long  friends.  The 
Katimavik  program  is  not  for 
everyone  but  it  is  a very  worth- 
while one  for  those  who  are 
interested.  More  information  is 
available  from  Katimavik  On- 
tario. 323  Chapel  St.  Ottawa 
K1N-7Z2. 
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Foster 


Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
problems  parents  encounter 
with  their  children  but  few  of  us 
know  what  difficulties  foster 
parents  must  deal  with. 

According  to  Klaus  Gruber,  a 
social  services  teacher  at  the 
Doon  campus,  many  foster 
parents,  “feel  enormous  pres- 
sure and  responsibility  and  at 
times  enormous  helplessness” 
when  dealing  with  their  foster 
children.  Therefore,  Conestoga 
is  offering  a course  for  foster 
parents. 

The  course  was  conceived  by 
child  care  worker  Jim  Harris. 
He  realized  there  was  a clear 
gap  in  foster  parent  education: 
responsibilities  on  foster  parents 
were  increasing  but  education 
Was  not. 

The  course  is  designed  to 
provide  foster  parents  and  pros- 
pective foster  parents  with  a 
support  network  and  informa- 
tion as  well  as  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  between  foster 
parents. 


parents ; problems  versus  rewards 


According  to  Gruber  (who  is 
one  of  approximately  250  foster 
parents  in  the  area)  the  course  is 
necessary  because  the  problems 
that  foster  parents  encounter 
are  immense. 

One  of  the  first  issues  that  a 
foster  parent  must  deal  with  is 
not  knowing  how  long  the  child 
will  be  in  their  care. 

When  a child  is  removed  from 
his  or  her  home  the  courts  and 
Family  and  Childrens  Services 
(Childrens  Aid)  decide  how  long 
the  child  should  be  placed  in  a 
foster  home.  The  courts  may 
decide  the  child  needs  to  be 
away  for  five  months.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  natural 
parents  have  not  worked  out 
their  problems  the  wardship  is 
extended.  After  two  years  of 
being  fostered  a child  is  eligible 
for  adoption. 

If  a child  has  been  in  a foster 
home  for  a substantial  length  of 
time  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
leave,  for  both  the  child  and  the 
foster  parent.  According  to 


Gruber  many  foster  parents 
feel,  “a  threat  of  loss  when  the 
child  returns  home.”  But,  he 
adds,  “in  my  situation  I always 
know  the  child  isn’t  mine.  It’s  a 
delicate  operation  and  there  is 
frustration.  We  (foster  parents) 
don’t  always  deal  with  it  well.” 
In  order  to  help  alleviate  the 
problem  of  separation  between 
foster  parents  and  the  child, 
Gruber  feels  there  should  be 
contact  between  the  natural 
parents  and  the  foster  parents. 
According  to  Gruber  if  there  is 
contact  between  both  sets  of 
parents  during  the  wardship 
there  will  be  contact  afterwards. 
Gruber  feels,  “natural  parents 
and  foster  parents  shouldn’t  be 
considered  enemies  - they 
should  be  considered  allies.”  He 
also  adds,  “If  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  use  a phone  they 
usually  do  keep  in  touch.  It’s 
nice  to  know  they  are  home  and 
things  are  working  out.  It’s  not 
so  nice  when  you  know  things 
aren’t  working  out.” 


Another  problem  foster 
parents  must  deal  with  is  the 
anger  many  children  feel  after 
being  separated  from  their  natu 
ral  families.  In  order  to  deal 
with  this  foster  parents  musi 
understand  the  background  ol 
the  child  and  according  to 
Gruber,  “allow  the  child  enough 
of  his  own  background  and  the 
distance  that  he  needs.  We  also 
can’t  let  the  child  lose  his  or  her 
connection  with  their  natural 
family.” 

Foster  parents  must  also  ad- 
just their  own  family  to  the 
situation  and  according  to 
Gruber  this  has  a “powerful 
impact  on  a marriage.  On  one 
hand  it  sometimes  helps  a rela- 
tionship. If  the  couple  doesn’t 
talk  that  much  they  are  forced  to 
talk  about  the  problems  they  are 
encountering.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  destroy  a relationship  for 
those  people  who  keep  every- 
thing bottled  up  inside  and  won’t 
talk  about  the  problems  they  are 
encountering.” 


Currently  foster  parents  are 
paid  $7.85  a day  per  child. 
However,  some  parents  are  paid 
more  depending  on  the  special 
needs  of  the  child.  Gruber  feels 
that  foster  parents  need  recogni- 
tion from  society  more  than  they 
need  an  increase  in  pay.  He 
explains,  “Society  should  recog- 
nize what  foster  parents  are 
doing  and  give  them  emotional 
support.  Society  has  to  recognize 
how  much  money  and  energy  is 
spent  and  how  good  it  is  that 
people  are  foster  parenting.” 
One  might  wonder  why  anyone 
would  want  to  be  a foster  parent. 
The  problems  seem  to  outweigh 
the  rewards,  but  according  to 
Gruber,  “in  our  case  it’s  a 
commitment  to  humanity  and  a 
certain  quality  of  life.  It’s  a 
commitment  to  family  and  chil- 
dren. I think  most  foster  parents 
would  agree,  it  feels  good  when 
you  get  a kid  who  can  benefit. 
When  a child  laughs  or  cries  for 
the  first  time.  You  get  rewards 
from  kids  all  the  time.” 


THE  OBJECTIVE: 

Summer  jobs  with  career  potential 

for  43,000  students. 

This  summer  the  Federal  Government  is  creating  jobs 

for  students  in  fields  like: 


Historical  research 


Services  to  handicapped  Energy  conservation 


Tourism  development 


THE  PROGRAM:  Summer  Canada 


Summer  Canada  is  a Federal  Government 
program  designed  to  give  30,000  post- 
secondary  and  secondary  students  career 
oriented  experience  while  they  earn  the  money 
to  further  their  educations.  (Jobs  for  13,000 
more  students  will  be  created  through  D.N.D. 
Cadet/Reserve  and  R.C.M.P.  programs.) 


Through  Summer  Canada,  funding  will 
be  made  available  to  established  organizations 
and  local  governments  which  develop  projects 
that  increase  student  work  skills  and  benefit 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

If  you're  an  interested  student,  or  belong  to  a 
potential  sponsor  organization  and  would  like 


more  information,  contact  your  nearest 
Canada  Employment  Centre  or  Employment 
Development  Branch  office  and  ask  about 
Summer  Canada. 

Deadline  for  sponsorship  applications, 
February  26th,  1982. 


Employment  and 
Immigration  Canada 

Lloyd  Axworthy,  Minister 


Emploi  et 

Immigration  Canada 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  Ministre 


Canada 
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POLAR  PARTY  “82” 


Only  one  team  entered  the  toboggan  pull.  Winners  by  default  were  Bob's  Bruisers. 


Dan  Thomas  (second  from  right)  shows  his  winning  style  in  the  Jello-Eating  contest. 


Catching  a cold  pigskin  in  co-ed  football. 


In  spite  of  stiff  competition,  Andrew  van  Zelst  won  the; 
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ated. 


f JttSHP* 

No  place  for  etiquette  in  the  spaghetti-eating  contest  These  contestants  were  no  match  for  winner  Bob  Hamilton 


; $30  prize  in  the  Hot  Legs  contest. 


The  winning  pull  to  victory.  Winners  of  the  tug-of-war  were  the  Friday  Nite  Flyers. 
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Entertainment 


The  Stratford  Festival: 
an  artistic  legacy 


The  night  of  July  13,  1953  was, 
according  to  one  critic,  “the 
most  exciting  night  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Canadian  theatre.”  The 
opening  of  the  Stratford  Festial 
heralded  a new  era  for  Canada 
and  many  of  her  artists. 

The  original  idea  of  having  a 
Shakepearean  festival  at  the 
Canadian  namesake  of  ‘The 
Bard’s’  birthplace,  was  suggest- 
ed by  Tom  Patterson.  Patter- 
son, a Stratford-born  journalist 
initially  intended  the  festival  to 
be  an  open-air  presentation,  but 
it  was  soon  changed  to  a tent 
theatre. 

In  October,  1952,  a non-profit 
organization  called  the  Strat- 
ford Shakespearean  Festival 
Foundation  of  Canada  was  set 
up.  Delays  and  financial  set- 
backs threatened  to  halt  all 
progress  on  the  project,  but  at 
the  last  minute,  enough  money 
was  received  and  the  first  cur- 
tain went  up  right  on  schedule. 

The  first  play  was  Richard  III 
which  took  place  under  the 
artistic  direction  of  Tyrone 
Guthrie,  and  starred  Alec  Guin- 
ness. 

At  first,  the  festival  was 
administered  by  a local  board  of 
governors,  and  a small  summer 
staff.  But,  as  the  festival  grew, 
so  did  the  staff.  In  fact,  every- 
thing grew.  From  the  length  of 
the  season,  to  attendance,  to 
gross,  everything  increased  an- 
nually. 

In  1953,  the  festival  lasted  for 
six  weeks,  and  was  attended  by 
68,087  people.  That  year’s  gross 
was  $206,000.  In  1980,  the  season 
lasted  for  27  weeks  and  earned 
over  $6,000,000.  The  number  of 
patrons  increased  almost  ten- 
fold. 

In  1956,  it  was  decided  that  the 
festival  was  here  to  stay,  and 
plans  were  made  for  a perma- 
nent structure.  Robert  Fairfield 
designed  the  Festival  Theatre, 
which  eventually  won  him  the 
Massey  Gold  Medal  for  archi- 
tecture. The  theatre  is  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  as  being  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  stage.  Tyrone 
Guthrie  and  Tanya  Moiseiwitsch 
designed  it  using  adaptations  of 
an  Elizabethan  stage.  There  is  a 
balcony,  trapdoors,  seven  acting 
levels,  and  nine  major  en- 


trances. The  theatre  can  seat  up 
to  2,262  people,  but  none  of  the 
audience  is  ever  further  than  65 
feet  away  from  the  stage. 

This  unique  setting  has  at- 
tracted some  of  the  finest  actors 
in  the  world.  Along  with  Alec 
Guinness,  some  of  these  are 
James  Mason,  Jason  Robards, 
Brian  Bedford,  Maggie  Smith, 
Len  Cariou,  Peter  Ustinov,  and 
Alan  Bates. 

The  festival  has  also  launched 
careers  for  many  young  Cana- 
dians. In  1956,  the  company 
included  Lloyd  Bochner,  Bruno 
Gerussi,  Christopher  Plummer, 
and  William  Shatner.  In  other 
years,  people  such  as  Donald 
Harron,  Lome  Greene,  Conrad 
Bain,  Anthony  Zerbe,  Chris- 
topher Walken,  Don  Sutherland, 
and  Nick  Mancuso  appeared  on 
the  stage. 

Besides  doing  Shakespeare, 
the  festival  also  puts  on  more 
contemporary  plays.  As  a re- 
sult, Canadian  writiers,  includ- 
ing  James  Reaney,  Tom 
Hendry,  and  Michael  Ondaatje 


“Everyone  wants  to  be 
seen  at  Stratford.” 


have  premiered  at  Stratford. 

Since  its  early  days,  the  fes- 
tival has  toured  around  the 
world,  including  Copenhagen, 
Krakow,  Moscow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Sydney.  In  1967,  the  com- 
pany made  its  first  coast  to 
coast  tour  of  Canada,  as  part  of 
the  Centennial  celebrations. 

Actress  Elizabeth  Murphy 
was  a member  of  the  Festival 
company  in  1980  and  1981.  By 
her  own  definition  she  is  a 
“freelance  actress.”  She  is  very 
high  in  her  praise  of  the  fes- 
tival. 

“It’s  one  of  the  best  theatres 
in  the  world  ...  the  stage,  the 
design  department,  prop  de- 
partment, lights  ...  One  thing  it 
does  is  to  elevate  Canadian  arts 
into  international  levels.  It  at- 
tracts very  good  actors  when 
possible,  from  around  the 
world.” 

She  feels  that  the  festival 
plays  a major  role  in  the  Cana- 
dian arts. 

“A  lot  of  people  feel  it’s  the 
best  place  to  be,  then  a lot  of 
people  do  not.  But,  it  brings 


together  a lot  of  people  from  the 
country  and  the  world  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  gotten 
together.” 

Murphy  will  not  be  at  Strat- 
ford this  year,  but  on  February 
22nd,  she  opens  with  the  stage 
play  ‘Nurse  Jane  Goes  to 
Hawaii’. 

“I  would  like  to  go  back,”  she 
says,  “I  would  like  to  go  b§ek, 
and  take  something  back  with 
me.” 

Along  with  the  festival  stage, 
there  are  two  other  stages  that 
make  up  the  Stratford  Festival. 
One  of  these  is  found  at  the  Avon 
Theatre,  which  has  been  a part 
of  the  town  since  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century.  The  Festival 
Board  of  Governors  purchased 
the  theatre  in  1963,  and  use  it'as 
a secondary  theatre. 

In  1971,  the  Third  Stage  came 
into  existence.  Its  main  purpose 
is  for  workshops,  although  it  is 
also  used  for  drama,  music,  and 
the  staging  of  original  Canadian 
plays. 

The  festival  also  boasts  one  of 
the  most  extensive  Shakespear- 
ean archives  in  the  world.  Along 
with  records  and  material  per- 
taining to  the  actual  festival,  the 
archives  contain  hundreds  of 
antique  prints  and  rare  editions 
of  Shakespeare’s  works.  The 
archives  also  contain  Shake- 
speare’s chair  and  his  fourth 
folio  of  1685. 

As  the  festival  goes  into  its 
thirtieth  season  this  summer, 
members  of  the  company  in- 
clude festival  veterans  Brian 
Bedford  and  Len  Cariou.  Some 
of  the  plays  slated  for  the  season 
are  Measure  for  Measure,  The 
Misanthrope,  Coriolanus,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  The  Tempest. 

Actor  William  Hutt  has  been  a 
member  of  the  festival  company 
almost  every  season  since  1953. 
After  serving  in  the  Second 
World  War,  Hutt  finished  uni- 
versity, then  went  into  summer 
stock.  His  love  of  the  stage  soon 
led  him  to  Stratford.  He  too 
describes  the  role  of  the  festival 
in  Canadian  arts. 

“It  has  improved  the  theatre 
of  this  company,  this  continent, 
the  whole  English-speaking 
world.  In  a manner  of  speaking, 
it’s  the  closest  thing  we  have  to 
Broadway.  Everybody  wants  to 
be  seen  at  Stratford.” 


Pat  Galloway  will  appear  in  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor. 


Len  Cariou  will  be  featured  in  the  Virtuoso  Performance  presentation  of  A 
Musical  Theatre  Piece. 


Preview 

This  season  at  Stratford 


Three  of  the  Stratford 
Theatre’s  leading  actors  — 
Len  Cariou,  Lewis  Gordon, 
and  Nicholas  Pennell  — are 
set  to  perform  in  a new 
Virtuoso  Performance  series 
at  the  Stratford  Festival  this 
summer.  Artistic  Director 
John  Hirsch  said. 

Hirsch  outlined  his  objec- 
tives for  the  new  series, 
“This  is  the  first  step  in  what 
we  plan  as  an  on-going  pro- 
gram to  achieve  a lively 
multi-discipline  environment 
in  which  all  of  the  arts  can 
come  together  in  an  exciting 
and  entertaining  way. 

“We  want  to  achieve  a mix 
of  artistic  and  literary  activi- 
ty that  will  carry  through  the 
season,  generating  its  own 
energy  and  vitality  and 


creating  an  ambiance  unique 
to  the  festival.” 

The  first  presentation  will 
be  Damien,  a play  by  Aldyth 
Morris.  Gordon  will  appear  in 
the  lead  role  as  Father  Da- 
mien. Gordon  . can  also  be 
seen  this  year  in  two  other 
plays,  The  Tempest  and 
Translations. 

The  series  second  presen- 
tation will  feature  Cariou  and 
the  Primavera  String  Quar- 
tet in  A Musical  Theatre 
Piece,  a play  written  by 
Stanley  Silverman  and  Tina 
Howe. 

Of  the  play  Silverman  says, 
“I  was  interested  in  the 
relationship  between  the 
Quartet’s  serious  music  and 
their  cut-up  sense  of  humor.  I 
thought  if  one  could  somehow 


juxtapose  their  unjaded 
sense  of  humor  with  their 
serious  musicianship,  it  could 
be  really  good  theatre.” 

A Variable  Passion,  featur- 
ing Pennell,  observes  the 
relationship  between  men 
and  women. 

Pennell  can  also  be  seen  this 
year  in  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and 
The  Tempest  (with  Gordon). 

All  three  Virtuoso  Perfor- 
mance presentations  will  be 
staged  in  August  in  repertory 
with  other  productions  of  the 
1982  season.  A Variable  Pas- 
sion and  Damien  will  both  be 
presented  on  Stratford’s 
Third  Stage,  and  A Musical 
Theatre  Piece  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Festival  Thea- 
tre. 


Sharry  Flett  will  appear  in  The  Tempest  and  the  Canadian  premiere 
production  of  Translations. 
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PUB  HOURS  HAVE 


BEEH 


EXTENDED! 


to  norm!  bar  hours 


7:30  - 12:30 


everyone  out  by  1:00  a.m. 


Aerial:  This  week 


This  Thursday  the  El  Condor 
Pub  will  be  presenting  the  rock 
group  Aerial,  a three-piece  To- 
ronto band. 

The  group  has  experienced 
major  changes  in  personnel  with 
only  one  original  member  re- 
maining: lead  vocalist  and  bas- 
sist Brian  Miessner.  Replacing 
Laurie  Currie  on  drums  and  Tim 
White  on  guitars  are  Danny 
Steeves  and  Ed  Night,  respec- 
tively. 

Aerial,  however,  is  in  the 
process  of  going  back  to  a 
four-piece  band  but  will  still 
likely  be  a trio  when  they  play 
the  pub  says  Miessner. 

They  are  a relatively  new 
band,  playing  together  three 
years  but  the  original  members 
had  been  together  much  longer 
under  the  name  of  Liverpool. 
Remember  them?  They  were 
known  for  their  Beatles’  cover 
tunes.  One  reason  for  the  change 
in  name  was  due  to  the  labelling 
they  received  as  a Beatles’  copy 
band.  According  to  Miessner, 
their  manager  thought  it  better 
if  the  name  was  changed  to 
Aerial. 

In  1978,  Aerial  went  into  the 
studio  and  recorded  their  first 
album,  entitled  In  the  Middle  of 
the  Night  which  included  a 
minor  hit,  Easy  Love,  written  by 
Gary  O’Connor,  who  now  has  his 
own  solo  album. 

In  the  Middle  of  the  Night  was 
produced  by  Aerial  and  Paul 


Gross  and  received  favorable 
reviews  but  did  not  sell  well. 

Maneuvers,  their  second 
album  recorded  in  1980,  was 
more  successful  commercially. 
The  song  Moments  Like  This 
became  a major  hit  for  the 
band.  The  album  on  the  whole 
was  more  commercially  orient- 
ed and  critics  were  less  than 
enthused  in  their  reviews. 

“It  was  a conscious  move  to 
make  it  more  commercial,” 
said  Meissner. 

With  that  in  mind  the  band 
chose  Ian  Thomas  to  produce 
the  album.  Thomas,  known  for 
his  layered  sound,  make  his 
trademark  apparent  throughout 
this  album.  Although  it  did 
better,  selling  more  copies  in  the 
west  than  in  Ontario,  Meissner 
preferred  the  first  album  be- 
cause the  material  was  much 
better. 

“The  new  album  will  be  of  a 
harder  rock  style  but  with  the 
same  melody  and  harmony.  It 
will  be  a definite  change.  We 
will  be  playing  some  new  mate- 
rial at  the  pub  as  well  as  some 
Beatles’  songs,”  said  Meissner. 

Along  with  being  the  main 
contributor  in  the  composing  of 
songs,  Meissner  is  also  involved 
with  his  own  managing  com- 
pany. 

“It  is  a lot  of  work.  It’s  a 
24-hour-a-day  job  but  it  brings 
you  closer  to  everything  you 
do,”  said  Meissner. 


Record  views 

Zingers ! 


Over  the  past  year  or  so, 
Canadian  record  companies 
(particularly  one)  have 
latched  on  to  an  idea  which 
the  foreign  markets  have 
been  using  for  a long  time  — 
the  12-inch  single  and  extend- 
ed play  (e.p.). 

The  12-inch  single  is  just 
that:  sometimes  the  same  as 
the  7-inch,  but  usually  with 
either  extended  versions  of 
songs,  or  extra  tracks.  (Gen- 
eral rule  of  thumb;  three 
songs  or  less  is  a single,  four 
or  more  an  e.p.). 

The  e.p.’s  are  made  up  of 
many  different  combina- 
tions: non-l.p.  tracks,  single 
b-sides,  live  material,  cas- 
sette only  songs,  album 
tracks,  and  brand  new  mate- 
rial. 

The  price  is  good,  too.  With 
a list  price  of  $5.98  to  $6.98, 
they  usually  retail  in  stores 
from  $3.99  to  $5.99. 

The  one  record  company 
that  has  delved  very  exten- 
sively into  these  areas  is 
Polygram  (which  includes 
Virgin,  Vertigo,  and  Polydor 
labels,  among  others). 

Their  e.p.’s  include  the 
Boomtown  Rat’s  Rat  Tracks 
(Vertigo),  XTC’s  5 Senses 
(Virgin)  , the  Human 
League’s  Sound  of  the  Crowd 
(Virgin),  and  the  Jam’s  Ab- 
solute Beginners  (Polydor). 
All  feature  at  least  some 
material  previously  unavail- 
able in  Canada,  which  makes 
them  necessary  for  collectors 
of  the  various  groups.  How- 
ever, for  the  average  music 
fan,  only  the  Jam  e.p.  is 
worth  getting. 

The  problem  they  have  is 
their  choice  of  selections  for 
the  e.p.’s.  A lot  of  material 
that  could  be  used  isn’t,  and 
should  be. 

Polygram's  12-inch  singles 
are  another  story.  Exact 
copies  of  their  British  coun- 
terparts, four  have  recently 
been  released  and  all  are 
must-gets.  If  you  can  find 
them,  that  is. 


They  are  Soft  Cell’s  hit. 
Tainted  Love  (Vertigo),  Ian 
Dury’s  Spasticus  Autisticus 
(Polydor),  Hard  Times/Love 
Action  by  the  Human  League 
(Virgin),  and  Orchestral 
Manoeuver’s  Joan  of  Art 
(Din  Disc). 

In  addition  to  all  four  re- 
leases being  excellent  music, 
they  are  a terrific  value, 
selling  for  about  $1.99,  the 
same  price  as  a 7-inch  single. 
The  catch  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  made  in  a limited  edition 
of  25,000  copies,  and  are 
extremely  hard  to  get,  other 
than  the  Orchestral  Man- 
oeuvers,  which  was  just  re- 
leased and  the  Ian  Dury,  who 
never  sells  that  well  in  Can- 
ada. 

This  line  of  singles  is  an 
excellent  idea,  and  hopefully 
Polygram  will  continue  with 
new  releases. 

Other  companies  have  re- 
leased some  e.p.’s  and  12- 
inch  products,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree. 

Some  of  the  more  notable 
ones  include  ex-Gen  X lead 
singer  Billy  Idol’s  Don't  Stop 
(Chrysalis),  with  all  new 
material,  the  Dead  Ken- 
nedy’s In  God  We  Trust  Inc. 
(Fringe),  eight  short  tracks 
of  pure  power  punk,  Spandau 
Ballet’s  hit  British  single 
Chant  No.  1 (We  Don’t  Need 
This  Pressure  On)  (Chry- 
salis), Digital  Cowboys  by 
New  York  synth-pop  band 
Our  Daughter’s  Wedding, 
their  first  vinyl  waxing  over 
here  (EMI),  a live  e.p.  from 
Devo  (WE  A),  and  Laurie 
Anderson’s  very  wierd  and 
wonderful  O Superman 
(WEA). 

Basically,  an  e.p.  or  12-inch 
single  is  a good  way  of 
introducing  a person  to  the 
delights  of  a certain  group  or 
singer,  at  a cheaper  price. 
It’s  often  better  to  buy  one  of 
these  rather  than  taking  the 
plunge  and  buying  an  album 
by  an  unknown  (to  you), 
especially  at  today’s  prices. 
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The  crowd  was  as  enthusiastic  as  the  band  when  FM  played  at  last 
Thursday's  pub 

FM  at  Conestoga 


FM  played  a hard  rocking  set 
of  original  tunes  to  an  enthusias- 
tic crowd  at  last  Thursday’s  sold 
out  polar  pub. 

The  night  was  a curious  mix- 
ture of  the  old  and  the  new  as 
FM  featured  many  songs  from 
their  upcoming  Anthem  album. 
The  band  opened  the  show  with 
Surface  to  Air  from  their  City  of 
Fear  album.  Also  featured  were 
tunes  from  the  albums  Bla.ck 
Noise  and  Surveillance. 

The  new  tunes  debuted  by  FM 
did  not  seem  to  get  as  good  a 
response  from  the  audience  as 
the  older  material.  Also  debuted 
in  this  show  was  Ben  Mink’s  new 
instrument  the  10  string  man- 
dolin. Mink  used  it  in  a song 
dedicated  to  the  late  Max  Web- 
ster, the  tune  simply  entitled  I 
am  I.  One  of  the  new  tunes  had 
no  name  and  keyboardist  Cam 
Hawkins  invited  the  audience  to 
write  suggestions  down  on  a ten 
dollar  bill  and  give  them  to  the 
band. 

The  band  played  very  well. 
They  ran  through  material  that 
covered  a wide  variety  of  styles 
and  textures  and  still  kept  a 
sense  of  fun  in  the  show.  Mink  is 
the  classic  front  man.  His  con- 
stant bopping  about  is  tiring 
even  to  watch.  His  unusual 
instruments  which  light  up  in 
the  dark  and  flash  to  the  beat  of 


the  song  help  to  enhance  its 
electric  image.  Drummer  Marty 
Dellar  and  keyboardist  Cam 
Hawkins  while  visually  less  ex- 
citing are  equally  interesting  to 
listen  to.  Hawkins  was  for  the 
majority  of  the  show  playing 
three  instruments  at  once  while 
doing  all  lead  vocals. 

Ben  Mink  the  mondolinest  for 
the  group  was  feeling  very 
positive  about  the  show  and  the 
band  in  general.  “The  crowds 
have  been  really  hyper  for  us 
lately  which  is  great,  because 
we’re  very  excited  as  well.  As 
soon  as  we  finish  this  tour  we 
are  going  to  cut  an  album  for 
Anthem  records.  This  one  will 
stand  a chance  of  getting  some 
backing  from  our  label.  The 
others  never  did.  We  held  out 
long  enough  and  we  finally  are 
where  we  want  to  be.” 

The  group  is  currently  on  a 
five  day  five  province  tour  of 
Canada.  They  hope  this  will  give 
them  a broader  view  of  their  fol- 
lowing. 

FM  plans  to  tour  extensively 
following  the  release  of  the  new 
album.  They  plan  to  link  up  with 
Anthem  stablemates  Rush  for  a 
North  American  tour  this  sum- 
mer. 

If  Thursday’s  pub  is  any 
indication  FM’s  new  album 
should  be  a winner. 


Members  of  FM  showed  their  style  at  Conestoga  College 


The  sign 
of  the  60’s 

The  sign 
of  the 

Asignfbr 
the  80’s 

And  how  to  order 
the  beer  that 
keeps  on  tasting  great. 


"A  gutsy,  emotional  movie  about  what  it 
really  takes  to  be  a hero.  One  of  the 
finest  films  of  this  or  any  year." 

-=Rona  Barrett,  Today  Show,  NBC-TV 

'A  masterpiece.  The  film's  overwhelming 
impact  will  touch  and  affect  you" 

— Rex  Reed,  Syndicated  Columnist 

" Chariots  of  Fire'  is  a rare,  intelligent, 
beautiful  movie.  A thoroughly 
rewarding  experience." 

— Bob  Thomas,  Associated  Press 


CHARIOTS  OF  FIRE 
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CHARIOTS  Of  FIRE 


ALI.ILD  STARS  PRTSEMTS  An  EhlOMA  PRODUCTIOn 

SiarrinqBEh  CROSS  ■ 1AM  CHARLESOh  • ITKjEL  HAVERS  • CHERYL  CAMPBELL  • ALICE  KRIGE 
Quest  Stars  LlhDSAY  AITDERSOIT  • DEBiTIS  CHRISTOPHER  • rilGEL  DAVEHPORT  - BRAD  DAVIS 
PETER  EQAh  • SIR  JOHIT  GIELGUD  • IAH  HOLM  • PATRICK  MAGEE 
screenplay  byCOLin  WELLAHD  Music  by  VAHGELIS 
Executive  producer  DODI  FAYED  Produced  by  DAVID  PUTTHAM  Oirecled  by  HUGH  HUDSON 

PG  PARENTAL  GUIDANCE  SUGGESTED  ^^iLatcrE 


SOME  MATERIAL  K 


SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN]  [original  Soundlrarh  on  Kolydor  Records 


LADD  COMPANY  and  WARNER  BROS.  RELEASE 

WARNER  BROS  O*  WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 


NOW  PLAYING 
CHECK  LOCAL  LISTINGS 
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Conestoga  goaltender  John  Conrad  (1)  stopped  Seneca's  Dave 
Valcourt  (24). 


Wednesday's  basketball 


cancelled 


Last  Wednesday  the  basket- 
ball Condors  showed  up  to  play  a 
big  game  against  the  Cameron 
Heights  Golden  Gaels  at  the 
Conestoga  Centre.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  weather  and  the  fact  that 
the  Gaels  had  a tournament  the 
next  day  intervened  so  the  game 
was  cancelled.  Several  Cones- 
toga players  said  they  were 
eager  to  play  the  Gaels  who  are 
unbeaten  in  11  games  in  their 


league  and  have  won  four  out  of 
the  seven  tournaments  they 
have  been  in.  Of  course,  the 
Condors  have  played  quite  well 
this  year  and  are  in  third  place 
in  their  division. 

Coach  Chuck  Mathies  said 
there  won’t  be  a game  against 
Cameron  for  several  weeks  be- 
cause the  playoffs  are  coming 
up  soon.  “Maybe  in  the  first 
week  of  March  .” 


A game  of  if  s 

Ever  hear  an  old  expression  that  most  sports  are  a 
game  of  if? 

Ask  a dedicated  sports  fan  whose  favourite  team  or 
player  has  just  lost,  why  the  loss  happened.  Usually 
one  word  will  pop  up  somewhere  in  his  reply. 

If. 

If  ...  Sittler  wouldn’t  have  missed  the  open  net.  If  ... 
Borg  would  have  won  the  third  game  of  the  second 
set.  If  ...  the  wind  would  have  carried  Garvey’s 
infield  pop  fly  over  the  wall  for  a home  run. 

You  should  get  the  picture. 

Why  can’t  people  admit,  even  if  it  was  just  on  a 
certain  day,  that  the  other  team  was  simply 
BETTER  than  his  team. 

For  example,  talk  to  any  Cincinatti  Bengal  fan  (you 
can  try  this  yourself)  about  why  they  lost  to  the  San 
Francisco  49ers  in  the  Super  Bowl.  It’s  doubtful  the 
person  will  say,  “San  Francisco  was  the  better 
team.” 

Instead,  they’ll  say,  “If  it  wasn’t  for  Collinsworth’s 
fumble  on  the  four-yard  line”  or  “if  Ken  Anderson 
didn’t  have  that  pass  intercepted  late  in  the  game”  or 
“if  San  Francisco  didn’t  stop  Johnson  on  the  fourth 
and  goal  from  the  one  play”. 

But,  the  fact  is  the  49ers  defence  DID  stop  Bengal 
fullback  Pete  Johnson  on  that  play.  No  credit  is  given 
to  that  superb  defensive  play. 

Basically,  MOST  sports  fans  lose  their  objectivity 
when  they  talk  of  their  favourite  team.  Sportswriters 
sometimes  are  like  this  too,  but  are  smart  to  write  in 
a way  that  most  people  will  not  notice  this  bias. 

Next  time  you  miss  a sports  event,  and  ask 
someone  for  the  details,  listen  for  the  dreaded  “if  . If 
you  hear  it,  grab  a newspaper.  You’ll  likely  get  a 
clearer  picture. 

Was  the  point  behind  this  of  major  importance, 
international  significance,  or  earth-shattering  con- 
sequence? 

No,  but  if  ... 


Condors  out 


The  playoff  hunt  is  over 


For  the  Conestoga  College 
hockey  Condors,  the  hunt  is 
over. 

The  Condors  had  stalked  a 
playoff  spot  in  the  Ontario  Col- 
leges Athletic  Association 
league  since  returning  from  the 
Christmas  break.  But  the  prey 
slipped  from  their  grasp  last 
week. 

Consecutive  losses  in  their 
final  three  games  of  the  regular 
season,  and  a victory  last  Fri- 
day night  for  the  Centennial 
Colts  proved  to  be  the  Condors 
demise. 

The  Colts  moved  one  point 
ahead  of  the  Condors,  and  into 
the  sixth  and  final  playoff  spot 
with  a 6-5  victory  over  the 
Condors  last  Friday  night  in 
Scarborough. 

The  loss  left  the  Condors  with 
a tough  row  to  hoe.  To  gain  any 
ground  on  the  Colts,  the  Condors 
were  faced  with  the  task  of 
beating  one  of  the  league’s  top 
two  teams  in  their  remaining 
games. 


But  neither  the  Humber 
Hawks  nor  the  Seneca  Braves 
were  about  to  be  victims  of  an 
upset.  Both  teams  have  suffered 
only  one  loss  so  far  this  season  in 
league  play. 

The  Hawks  handed  the  Con- 
dors a 7-2  defeat  in  Rexdale  last 
Saturday  night,  and  the  Braves 
held  on  in  the  third  period  for  a 
7-5  win  last  Wednesday  night  at 
the  Conestoga  Centre. 

“We  played  well  the  last  half 
of  the  season”  said  Condors 
coach  Dan  Young.  “We  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  teams  in  a 
hole,  but  a mistake  or  a bad 
break  would  put  them  back  in 
it.” 

The  loss  to  Centennial  had 
dimmed  the  Condors  playoff 
aspirations,  but  it  was  the  defeat 
by  Seneca  which  snuffed  out  the 
spark. 

The  first  period  against  the 
Braves  turned  out  to  be  a wide 
open  affair.  Seneca  picked  up 
four  goals  in  the  period  while 
Paul  Dahmer  scored  two  goals 


for  the  Condors  and  Daryl  Mac- 
Neil  added  one  to  keep  them  in 
the  game,  at  4-3. 

Referee  Rob  Hood  kept  the 
penalty  box  full  and  the  crowd  in 
verbal  outrage  in  the  second 
period.  Only  one  goal  was 
scored,  but  Hood  managed  to 
call  104  minutes  in  penalties  in 
the  middle  frame.  Dale  Valcourt 
scored  his  second  of  three  goals, 
to  give  Senaca  a 5-3  lead  after 
two  periods. 

“I  couldn’t  believe  some  of  the 
penalties  he  gave  us”  said 
Young. 

Valcourt  added  his  third  goal 
midway  through  the  third  period 
to  up  the  Braves  lead  to  6-3.  Tim 
Allen  and  Ron  Clayton  replied 
later  in  the  period  for  the 
Condors  to  put  them  back  into 
the  game,  but  the  Braves  man- 
aged to  score  on  the  empty 
Condors  goal  after  they  pulled 
goaltender  John  Conrad  late  in 
the  game  in  favour  of  a sixth 
attacker  in  an  attempt  to  tie  the 
score. 


sneca  Braves  goaltender  John  Sanderson  (30)  makes  a save  on  Conestga  s Ron  Clayton  (14)  in  third  period 


ntion. 


Some  people  started  their  own  activities  for  Polar  Party  fun 
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Condors  a dying  breed 
but  not  at  Conestoga 


Avid  readers  of  Spoke  are 
abundantly  familiar  with  con- 
dors: they  are  the  strong,  musc- 
ular athletes  that  inhabit  our 
hallowed  halls  - bouncing  balls 
and  shooting  pucks  with  the  best 
of  them. 

Most  students  have  seen  a 
Conestoga  condor,  but  probably 
none  have  ever  seen,  or  ever  will 
see,  a real  condor.  Our  varsity 
teams  are  named  after  a mag- 
nificent, soaring  bird  whose 
wings  can  span  a full  nine  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  - by  far  the  largest 
land  bird  in  North  America. 

Unfortunately,  the  California 
Condor,  for  which  our  teams 
were  named,  is  nearly  extinct. 
There  are  more  condors  at 
Conestoga  than  there  are  left  in 
the  wild.  Only  about  50  of  the 
giant  birds  remain  in  a few 
small  pockets  in  the  coastal 
mountains  of  California. 

The  condor  once  ranged  over 
most  of  North  America.  It  was 
the  thunderbird  of  the  legends  of 
many  of  the  early  Indian  tribes. 
Head  dresses  and  totem  poles 
were  adorned  with  images  of  the 
bird  who  created  thunder  and 
lightning  with  a flap  of  its  giant 
wings. 

But  the  condor  dates  back 
even  further  than  the  early 
Indians.  The  thunderbird  once 
soared  over  a land  populated  by 
sabertooth  cats  and  mastodons. 

Yet,  the  bird  which  had  sur- 
vived virtually  unchanged  since 


Sports 

week 

Feb.  8 -Men’s  Volleyball 
No  Contact  Hockey 
Co-ed  Basketball 

10  -Varsity  Basketball, 
6:00  p.m.  Niagara  at 
Conestoga 

12  -Third  Annual 
College  Intramural 
Hockey  Tournament 

13  -Varsity  Basketball 
Conestoga  at  St.  Clair, 
2:00  p.m.  in  Windsor 

Condors  win  two 
in  Brockville 

The  Condors  men’s  basketball 
team  won  the  consolation  final 
in  the  Ooptic  Winter  Carnival 
tournament  in  Brockville  last 
weekend. 

The  Condors  won  with  a score 
of  63  to  61  in  a close  game 
against  a men’s  industrial 
league  team  from  Ottawa. 
George  Tinnes  was  the  most 
valuable  player  of  the  game. 

During  the  tournament,  the 
Condors  also  beat  the  Brockville 
Allstars  68  to  58,  and  lost  to  St. 
Lawrence  College,  Kingston 
Campus,  58  to  84. 

Athlete  of  the  week 

The  player  of  the  week  for  the 
week  of  January  25  to  31  is  third 
year  business  administration 
student  Steve  Kirkham  of  the 
men’s  volleyball  team,  for  out- 
standing achievement  at  the 
West  Division  Tournament  on 
the  weeken  of  January  30. 


the  ice  age  could  not  weather  the 
onslaught  of  the  white  settlers. 
Habitat  destruction  and  reckless 
target  practice  have  pushed  the 
condor  to  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion. 

The  remaining  few  are  care- 
fully protected  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  Califor- 
nia sanctuaries.  Even  under 
rigid  protection,  the  condors  will 
have  a difficult  time  making  a 
comeback  - the  female  lays  only 
one  egg  every  second  year. 

In  flight,  the  condor  is  a 
magnificent  bird  - its  white  wing 
linings  a striking  contrast  to  the 
remainder  of  its  jet  black  plum- 
mage.  However,  when  roosting 
in  a dead  tree,  or  hunched  over  a 
carcass  on  the  ground,  it  be- 


comes obvious  that  the  thunder- 
bird is  really  nothing  more  than 
a huge  vulture.  Its  neck  and 
head  are  bare  red  skin  and  its 
bill  is  hooked  for  tearing  dead 
flesh  - its  only  diet. 

An  intrepid  Spoke  reporter 
once  stood  in  the  gray  Los 
Angeles  dawn  waiting  for  one  of 
the  last  of  the  giant  thunderbirds 
to  soar  up  from  the  valley  below. 
The  hours  crept  by  and  no 
condor  ever  rose  from  the  mist- 
shrouded  sanctuary.  It  was 
worse  than  losing  a basketball 
game. 

The  condors  at  Conestoga  are 
a lot  easier  to  see.  Why  not  come 
out  and  watch  them  in  action? 
These  birds  aren’t  going  ex- 
tinct! 


STAY  TUNED  FOR 

"radio  silence" 

STARRING 

BLUE 

PEIER 

THURS.  FEB.  18 


Making  it  on  your  own 


A departure  from  the  ordinary:  the  dark,  rich  and  satisfying 
flavour  of  DRUM  cigarette  tobacco.  Smoking  a fine  cigarette 
of  your  own  making  is  a rewarding  experience.  With  DRUM, 
it  can  be  a unique  discovery.  Why  wait?  Try  it  now. 

DRUM.  Imported  from  Holland.  Made  by  you.  ^ 


WARNING:  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  CANADA  ADVISES  THAT  DANGER 
TO  HEALTH  INCREASES  WITH  AMOUNT  SMOKED-AVOID  INHALING. 


